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iF 
Dosr Manomen Kuan, formerly Chief of Cabool. 


Manomep Axxam Kuan, his Son, who delivered him- 


wlish after his father had surrenderes 


self up to the E 


This son is of mild character and mann 


and appears 


attached to European society. 


Hyper Kuay, one of the younger sons of Dost Maho- 
med Khan, formerly Governor of Ghuznce. He was taken 
prisoner when that Fortress was captured by Lord Keane, 
He lived for 


and subsequently with his father 


nd accompanied him to India 


at Bombay 


Caleutta and other parts of Bengal, He is stout and re- 


markably ood humoured in appearance and address, 


Anpoon Guunne Kiray,cousin of Dost Mahomed Khan, 


adviser of Dost Mahomed 


This person was confident 


Khan, when in India 


ail a yery useful influence over 


ich shrewdness and ability. 


Mananasa Snere Sinan, the present Sover 


vn of the 
Sikhs, son of the late Maharaja Runjeet Singh. ‘The 


present Maharaja succeeded to power early in 1841. He 


served with honour in Runjeet Singh's Campaigns, and 


has always shown a peculiar friendship and regard for the 


European Officers in the Sikh Services, 
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Akatnes or Iusonrars, Sikh religious devotees, being 
very wild in appearance, and turbulent characters, ‘They 
formerly were largely employed in the Sikh armies and 
were often remarkable for acts of desperate courage, but 
their licence renders them formidable to any regular 
Government, and Runject Singh gradually reduced their 
numbers, and broke their power by distributing them in 
small companies among his disciplined battalions : their 
blue dresses, their high peaked turbans, the rings of steel, 
which they wear as the peculiar emblems of their devo- 


tion to the first great military leader of the Sikhs Gooroo 


Govind, and the profusion and variety of their arms make 


them very picturesque objects, 
YY que: obj 


6. 
The Rossa of Purrexanua is chief of the largest of the 
ities on the South Bank of the Sutlej, which 
owe allegiance to the British Government, and are under 
its protection, ‘These Principalities were sayed from sub- 
jection to Runjeet Singh, in the year 1809, through the 
ference of the British Government. Lord Minto was 


then Governor general, and Sir Charles Metealfe was the 


Envoy deputed by him to restrain Runject Singh in his 
he revenues of the 


conquests south of the Sutlej 
Raja of Pattcealla are supposed to be from £300,000 to 


£400,000 a year, 


7. 
Rasa Hesna Sixon, son of Raja Dhyan Singh, a 
Principal chief of the powerful “Jummoo Family,” as 
it is usually termed in the Punjab, ‘The Rajahs are 
Rajpoots, whose town and territory of Jummoo, in the 
‘mountains North of Lahore, were conquered by the 
Sikhs; but by the abilities and vigour of Rajah Goolab 
Singh and Rajah Dhyan Singh, the uncle and father of 
the subject of this sketch, the family rose 
in the later years of Runject Singh's government, Raja 
Dhyan Singh being appointed Vizier, or First Minister of 
the Lahore State, and acqiuring greatly extended posses- 
sions, and nearly paramount influence in the internal 
administration of the Sikh Provinces. Raja Dhyan 
Singh retains the same office, with an influence probably 
augmented, under the present Ruler of the Panjab, Maha 
Raja Sher Singh. Raja Goolab Singh is chiefly engaged 
in enlarging the authority of the family in the mountains, 
where, from his wilitary capacity and decision, lie hee 
risen above all opposition, and holds the greater part of the 
Country, including the district overhanging Cashmere, 
and has carried his arms far into Thibet, with marked 
alternations of success and defeat, in bie conteste with 
the authorities and troops, subjects of China, in that 
quarter, The Jummoo family have now a lange n ry 
force of their own Rajpoot Mountaineers, w holly dependant 
on themselves, with a considerable effective Artill 
Raja Hern Singh, who is here represented, was a 
marked personal favourite of Runject Singh, and was 


admitted to sit in his Presence, when that favour was 


denied to the other courtiers, including his own father, 
He has resided chiefly at court, and has hitherta taken no 
Prominent part in public affairs, 


8. 


Meena Rasa Hixpoo Rao, a brother of a former 


Female Regent of the Gwatiam or Si iah possessions, 


at Gwatia he retired to Delhi, wl 


riding with him on his morning mar 


9. 

A Hiwoosranex Honsemay of the Sikh Raja of 
Putteealla, on the British side of the Sutlej; a Chief of 
whom some account has heen given in the former series. 
‘The Horseman was remarkable for an agility in feats of 
equestrianism which would have gained a fortune for him 


at Astley's. The Two Dwarfs are maintained by the 


Raja as a part of his state establishment of curiosity, or 
diversion. 


10, 
A Youne Hint Rana, or Ruler of one of the Petty 


States into which the Mountainous Provinces around 
Simla, are divided. The people in that tract are often 
remarkable for great regularity and handsomeness of 
features,---and this young Chief was a good looking, 
pleasing boy. These Hill Chiefs are feeble in character, 
and divided in interests and possessions; and they and 
their people fell easy victims to the Nepalese, by whom 
they were ruled with excessive tyranny, till they were 
relieved from the Nepal yoke by the conquest of the 
Hills by the British government. 


ML. 

Tne Kine or Oune is, on every occasion, forward 
in his attention to the Governor General, when passing 
near the Lucknow ‘Territory. He proffers the aid of his 
elephants, his kitchen, or whatever may. be likely to be 
useful or agreeable, His establishment of dogs and 


hawks follows the Governor General while they may be 


required ; and though the sport may be tame to European 


notions, the good feeling of the King in sending them is 


always cordially welcomed and acknowledged. 


12, 
‘These figures mark the peculiarity of the appearance 
of the Sikhs, whose rich and flowing dresses, and tall, 
thin forms, distinguish them strongly from other inhabi- 
tants of India. ‘The figures represent attendants of Raja 
Khurruk Singh, the eldest son of Runjeet Singh, who was 
deputed on a complimentary mission to. the Governor 
General at Simla, Raja Kurruk Singh succeeded his 
futher, but was too feeble to wield his authority; he soon 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Nao Nehal Singh, 
who was shortly afterwards killed by the fall of a gatew 
‘The fate of the family of the great founder of the Si 


power was very tragical and striking. Rao Nehel 
‘was succeeded by the preseat Maha-Raja, Shere Singh. 


13. 
The late Mana Rasa Ronse 


‘The Print represents this well-known Chie 


Sinou, 


ain, in 
his usual attitude and dress, during his interviews with the 


Governor General of India, in November and December, 


1838, He retained a perfect simplicity, or rather plainness 


und him 


of appearance, while his Chiefs and Courtiers 


wore the most brilliant draperies, and a rich profusion of 


jewels. His manners were always quiet, and he spoke 
chiefly in endless desultory questions ; among which, as 
if without premeditation, or particular interest in it, he 
introduced the one which was of importance to him, At 
the time at which this likeness was taken, he was partially 


paralized, and he said but few words to his attendants 


guiding the order of his Durbar or Court, and even the 


movements of his troops, mainly by signs made with his 


forefinger, the motions of whi 


h were watched by a num= 


ber of bis confidential personal servants, who rem: wed 


always near him. He had a eurigus and constant trick, 


while sitting and engaged in conversation, of rais 


in one 


of his legs under him on the chair, whi he used in 


compliance with the customs of his European visitors, 
and then pulling off the stocking from that foot. He had 
da hard life of 


s; had dimmed at the period now 


the use only of one eye, which age, a 


exposure and excess 


spoken of, but it still retained the traces of the vigour and 


penetration for which he was markable. 


14. 
This Print represents one of the favourite Honses of 


the Maha Rajah’s Stable, with the Jamapan, or head 
welled 


officer of that department of his household. Thi 


trappings of the horses were ofthe most costly description, 


the jewels being chiefly emeralds of immense size and 


ws the forehead, and 


value, hanging round the neck, cove 


fastened on the front of the saddie. The jewels and 


ornaments were said to have been worth above £300,000. 


The Maha Raj 
would make war on a Province to procure the surrender 


ja was passionately fond of horses, and he 


of any which were reputed of peculiarly pure breed. He 


kept them, highly fed, in large numbers, and was almost 


in the daily habit of inspecting them ; adorning them, on 
occasions of particular display, with the finest jewels, 
of his Tr 


called Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of Light. 


ury, including the celebrated large diamond, 


‘The plate below represents some of the finest of the 
Jewels which the Maha Raja possessed; and which he, 


. sent to the Camp of the Governor 


with great kindnes 
General, for the inspection of the Ladies. ‘The drawings 
were made for an exact measurement of the stones, 

No. 1 is the famous Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of 


Light, It is the largest diamond known to exist, and was 
taken from the peacock throne at Delhi by Nadir Shah, 
d Ahmed Shah Abdulee got possession of it in the 
pillage of Nadir Shab 


descended to Shah Sooja; and, after he had been driven 


tents, after his assassination. It 


from his throne and had taken refuge in the Punjaub, it 


was extorted from him by Runjeet Singh, by severeties 


almost amounting to torture. It is a magnificent stone, 


but the natives are unable to give that brilliancy to 


diamonds which the superior workmanship of European 


Jewellers ens 


No. 2 represents one of the Pearls, of which the 
Maha-Rajah possessed three long strings, and which jewels 
i-Noor. 


No. 3 is an uncut Ruby, on which some P 


he considered next in value to the Ky 


characters were engraved. 
No. 4 is a Topaz, to which stone the natives attach 


greater yalue than we do in Europe. 


No. 5, 6 and 7, are Emeralds, belonging to the trap- 


pings of the horse, and were worn on the breast and fore- 


head, and on the saddle bow, 


16. 
wvanrs or Sin Avexanper Burnes 
have the usual dress and appearance of 


The Anan S: 


nen of theirnation. 
It is believed that these men were counected with the 


Arab tribes in and near Cabool, decendants of the origi 


Ai at the time of the introduction of 
Mahomedanism into Af 


nal 


conquerors 


ighanistan. ‘These tribes still 
remain separate from the general Afghan population of 


the country. 


17. 
re Indian camps have a Fane: 


La 


who sits, with his staf stuck in the ground, and beating 


n attached to each, 


a drum, by the road-side, near the encamping grounds, to 


which he points out the path, with loud eries of prayer 


for the welfare of each passer by. His office is a wel- 


come one, at the conclusi 


ion of a tedious, and often 
hot mon 


all th 


ing’s march; and he is generally rewarded when 


marches of a journey are over, by the contents o 


subscription purse, raised among the members of the 
camp. 


House. 


19, 


Portan Sivan. 


A melancholy interest now attaches to the fate of 
this young Prince, who is said to have been murdered in 
the recent massacre at Lahore. He lived for several weeks 
in Lord Auckland’s Camp, in the end of 1838, while his 
Lordship was on a visit to the Maha Raja Runject Singh, 
in the Punjab, and used to join the dinner party in his 
Lordship's tent every evening, accompanying his father, 
the late Maha Raja Shere Singh, who was appointed by 
Runjeet Singh as Mehemander, or Chief in attendance 
on the Governor General’s Camp, to provide for its wants 
and arrange every thing for its convenience from stage to 
stage. 

Purtab Singh was a boy of ten or twelve years old, 
of remarkably fine spirit and promise, with large expressive 
eyes, and manners which could be perfectly composed and 
dignified, or boyish and playful, at will, He was a great 
favourite with the whole of the Governor General’s party ; 
and, with them, a sincere personal regret for his untimely 
end must be mingled with the horror which the circum- 
stances of his death must universally excite. 


21. 


Rasa ov Nanun anv nis Sons. 


Axunp Mussren. 


first figures are of the family whose reception at 
Durbar has been elsewhere described. 

Anund Mussech is a man of considerable notoriety 
and interest in the Upper Provinces of Bengal. He is « 
native convert to Christianity, who was brought to renounce 
the Hindoo faith by the argaments of a British clergyman 
at the station of Meerut. He now labours as a preacher 


among his countrymen, and is a man of remarkable suavity, 


d_prepossessing address and elocution. ‘The word 
2” which he has adopted in h 
Arabic one, identical with the “Messiah 


ew name, is an 
of our Bibles, 


These persons, with their strongly 
features, long rough hair, and loose coar 
pla 


resses, are Pi 


ibet, north 


yeasants or petty traders, from 
f the Hi 
ring the si 
‘red Tibetan goats, and some of 


ailaya range, who dese 


e lower and barter their 


ner, to 


rude produce, 


See! 
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23. 


A Zominvan, on Parmer; anp a Pornan. 


The first of these figures represents a respectable 
landholder of the Upper Provinces, in his winter dress. 
The second figure is that of a Mahomedan of Upper 
India, of the Puthan Tribe, which is of Afghan descent. 
‘The man was famous as a wrestler. 
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2. 
Lorp Avextann reeniying rie Rasa or Nanen 


iy Dernan. 


This print represents a Durbar, or formal reception, 
of a Native Chief by the Goyernor General, though not 
one of the most splendid kind. ‘The ceremonial is, 
however, in its general character, much the same on all 
these occasions. The Chief, whose reception is shown in 
the print, is the Raja of Nahun, a petty tributary ruler, 
in the lowest range of the Himalaya mountains. ‘The 
Governor General sits in the centre of the row of chairs, 
the principal native visiter immediately on his right; and 
in the next chair on the right, the Government Secretary, 
who acts as interpreter. Beyond the Secretary is gene- 
rally an Agent or Minister of the Native Chief, who is, 
for the most part, spokesman for his master. ‘To the left 
of the Governor General is seated a near relative of the 
Raja, and further to the left the Governor General’s own 
Staff; Behind are men of the Body Guard, and Servants 
of the 


Government House Establishment, in their red 
liveries, and with the Insignia of Mahomedan State, 
which continue to be used, as they were first adopted 
when the supreme British authority in India obtained rank 
as a high dignitary of the Delhi Empire. On the ground, 


n front of the chairs, are trays of presents brought by 


the Native Chiefs for the Governor General. These are 
lifted up during the interview, and replaced by others, 
l to 


the Chief. Near the trays are standing the Keeper 


contain 


ng return presents from the Governor Gi 


of the ‘Treasurer of Presents, and the Pr 


acipal Native 
Secretary employed by the British Government, ‘These 
persons are important actors in such receptions, as the 
former is employed in arranging the amount and value of 


presents received and given, and the latter keeps a book 
of the titles and honours due to the rank of all the Native 


Chiefs who are connected with the Bri 


h Government, 


The conversation at receptions of this formal kind is 
generally 


fined to a brief usual routine of questions--- 


inquiries after health, routes of march, places of curi« 
osity, Se-mixed with boundless assurances of devotion 
on the part of the Chiefs, and expressions of kindness and 


goodwill on the part of the Governor General 
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